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Why People Refuse To Face Population Problems 


Unrecognized, irrational fears 
condition the rigid mental atti- 
tudes which prevent many people 
from accepting the simple, ines- 
capable facts of population growth. 

When it comes to understanding 
human arithmetic, most of us are 
as uncomprehending as the legend- 
ary caliph who liked to play chess. 
So great was his pleasure in the 
game that he offered a reward to 
the citizen of his realm who had in- 

vented it. When the inventor hum- 
6; asked for one grain of wheat 
for the first square of the chess 
board, two grains for the second 
square, four grains for the third 
square, and double the number for 
each of the sixty-one squares re- 
maining, the caliph was annoyed at 
the triviality of the request. But 
when he tried to fulfill it, he dis- 
covered that there was not enough 
wheat in all the land to give the in- 
ventor what he had asked. 

While it is difficult for most peo- 
ple to accept Malthus’ geometric 
principle of population growth, all 
ean comprehend the simple truth: 
in a finite world nothing can go on 
expanding indefinitely, not even 
human beings. 

Today the earth’s population 
density is 47 persons per square 

ile? At the present rate of 
en of approximately one per 


cent per year, the world population 
would double in 70 years. Nine 
more doublings could be achieved 
in 630 years. This would mean 512 
times as many people as there are 
now, or about 25,000 persons per 
square mile. Population density of 
the entire earth’s dry surface 
would equal that of New York 
City today. Nine more doublings 
after that would mean standing 
room only: 12 million persons per 
square mile, or two square feet per 
person. 

What is more, the rate of growth 
of the world’s population could be 
greatly increased merely by lower- 
ing the death rate of all nations to 
the rates of Europe and North 
America. The rate of growth in 
Ceylon, for example, has been 
greatly accelerated since 1946. 
Ceylon, growing at almost three per 
cent annually, could double its 
population in 25 years or less.? 

This same speed-up could come 
to all other areas of the earth 
where modern medicine and tech- 
nology have not yet cut death rates. 
Three quarters of the human race 
live in these areas. 

The rate of growth of the world 
as a whole could easily climb to 
well over two per cent, doubling to- 
tal numbers every 35 years or so. 
Should that happen, global density 
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equal to New York City could be 
achieved in about 315 years; stand- 
ing room only in about six cen- 
turies. 

In terms of time, 315 years in 
the future is no more remote than 
the settling of Jamestown is in the 
past. One can safely guess that 
when Jamestown stood at the edge 
of this vast, resource-rich, virgin 
continent, few of its settlers 
dreamed that by the year 1952 
more than 155 millions would be 
sharing their heritage. Nor do we 
dare contemplate what life would 
be like if New York City’s conges- 
tion should spread over the entire 
earth. 

Needless to say, no one aware of 
the technical difficulties of provid- 
ing food, fibers and fuel for such 
multiplying multitudes believes 
this will happen. Long before nine 
successive doublings, growth will 
be slowed—or stopped—either by 
a rise in the death rate or a decline 
in the birth rate. This must hap- 
pen even though the miracles of 
science may greatly increase the 
food supply and other necessities 
of existence.* 

A rise in the death rate, however, 
is abhorrent to all. It implies a 
world cataclysm or the widespread 
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occurrence of famine and disease 
which no one cares to contemplate. 
Since death cannot be accepted as 
the controlling factor of numbers, 
the only alternative is a lower 
birth rate. 


HIDDEN FEARS INHIBIT 
UNDERSTANDING 


What are some of the psycho- 
logical thorns that keep many peo- 
ple from examining the impact of 
the birth rate with the same equa- 
nimity and rational understanding 
that they study the death rate? 


Freud’s doctrine of repression 
throws a penetrating searchlight 
on the deeper workings of the hu- 
man mind. Unconscious feelings 
of fear and guilt, generated by 
compulsions and conflicts, often 
have more influence on human at- 
titudes and behavior than the in- 
exorable facts of life and of the 
universe. The compulsion which 
forces a brilliant scientist to deny 
the inescapable realities of Mal- 
thus’ basic premise can be as irra- 
tional as the strange compulsion of 
the Norwegian lemmings which, 
when a certain pressure of popula- 
tion in the lemming world is 
reached, suddenly starts hordes of 


*An editorial in the Washington Star August 12, 1952, rather outdid the caliph 
and the chess board: ‘*. .. The geographers who have heard Dr. Stamp [at the cen- 
tennial meeting of the American Geographical Society] have also heard other experts 
speak optimistically on the subject. In fact, one of them has gone so far as to say 
that chemical farming and related technological developments can be counted upon 
to provide sufficient sustenance for 10,000 times as many people as now exist on our 
troubled globe. That states the case in extreme terms, but it has the virtue of dra- 
matically challenging the pessimists who insist—without solid scientific justification— 
that mankind’s rapidly increasing population is leading inevitably, and fast, to uni- 


versal hunger on an unimaginably catastrophic scale.’’ 


Ten thousand times the 


present population of the earth is twenty-five trillion people. This is half a million 
human beings for every square mile of the dry surface of the earth. The most heavily 
congested Asiatic slum is estimated to have about 200,000 people per square mile. 
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lemmings migrating westward to 
plunge themselves into the Atlan- 
tie Ocean. 


Deep-seated fears due to a 
threatened sense of security keep 
many from accepting the idea that 
a lower birth rate is desirable. The 
illusion that to control fertility is 
somehow dangerous to future se- 
curity and morally reprehensible 
leads many sincere and humane 
people to seek for some alternative 
which does not exist. This escape 
often takes the form of appeals to 
magic—the magic of science which 
will outdo the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 


Recognition of the need to bal- 
ance births and deaths involves a 
parallel acceptance of the fact that 
resources are limited. This realiza- 
tion is a terrifying one and under- 
mines one’s sense of security. Dr. 
J. C. Flugel, the eminent British 
psychologist and past president of 
the British Psychological Society, 
has written an enlightening volume 
on the social, ethical and political 
aspects of the population problem. 
He states: 


Malthus’s principle . . . dealt with only 
one factor in the evolutionary process— 
viz., the struggle for existence arising 
from the failure of Nature to provide 
sustenance commensurate with the repro- 
ductive powers of living organisms... . 
This subjection of man to a cruel bio- 
logical incompatability between repro- 
ductive power and the actual possibilities 
of life might tempt men to ery out with 
Omar Khayyam:— 

Another and another Cup to drown 
The Memory of this Impertinence. 
As psycho-analysis has shown, it is pos- 
sible to achieve oblivion by other means 
than wine; and it seems all too probable 
that, because of its offence to human 
self-esteem, Malthus’s principle has been 
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the victim of those unconscious or semi- 
conscious tendencies to neglect or forget- 
fulness to which Freud in his doctrine of 
‘“repression’’ was the first to draw at- 
tention. It is so much more pleasant to 
contemplate ‘‘the bounties of Nature’’ 
(bounties perhaps expressly placed upon 
the earth for purposes of human need or 
delectation) than to think that man, like 
all the other animals, has throughout 
his history had to struggle painfully and 
often unsuccessfully for his share of a 
niggardly supply.® 


REFUSAL TO ACCEPT POPULATION. 
RESOURCE BALANCE MORTGAGES 
FUTURE 


Malthus thought that within a 
century world populations would 
outstrip the food supply. Technol- 
ogy upset his time table. That the 
century of grace afforded by the 
agricultural, industrial, and trans- 
portation revolutions may be draw- 
ing to a close is increasingly evi- 
dent. 

Within the past two years, two 
commissions have warned the peo- 
ple of the United States that re- 
sources are being rapidly depleted. 
In 1950, the Water Resources Pol- 
icy Commission reported to the 
President that this country faces 
a water crisis: 


Now, midway in the twentieth century, 
two faets have become compellingly 
clear. 

The first is that water is limited in rela- 
tion to the many and varied needs for its 
use. These needs will grow in size and 
complexity as the population grows and 
industry develops. ... We can no longer 
be wasteful and careless in our attiude 
towards our water resources. Not only in 
the West, where the crucial value of wa- 
ter has long been recognized, but in 
every part of the country, we must man- 
age and conserve water if we are to 
make the best use of it for future devel- 
opment. 
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The second fact we can now see clearly 
is that the management, conservation, 
and use of our water resources is inex- 
tricably bound up with the management, 
conservation, and use of our land and 
that both are essential to our expansion 
as a Nation. Floods cannot be controlled 
by building higher and higher levees, or 
permanently by building dams, if other 
things are neglected. The big streams 
are fed by small streams, and water con- 
trol inevitably leads us back to the proper 
conservation of forests and agricultural 
land. 


SOARING DEMANDS, SHRINKING 
RESOURCES ALARM COMMISSION 


Last June the Materials Policy 
Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent with a five-volume document 
which surveys the ‘‘ materials prob- 
lem of the United States and its 
relation to the free and friendly 
world.’’ The first paragraph of 
an eloquently written introduction 
brings into sharp focus our rapid 
consumption of resources: 

The question, ‘‘Has the United States 
of America the material means to sustain 
its civilization?’’ would never have oc- 
curred to the men who brought this Na- 
tion into greatness as the twentieth cen- 
tury dawned. But with the twentieth 
century now half gone by, the question 
presses and honest answers are not glib.5 


The population of our country 
doubled in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Our economy 
has provided a continual rise in the 
level of living. Per capita income 
rose from approximately $325 in 
1900 to $864 in 1950 (in 1939 dol- 
lars). Those 50 years of phenome- 
nal economic progress have result- 
ed in an accelerated drain on our 
resources. 

Furthermore, two world wars 
have devoured material resources 
at an unprecedented rate. Now the 
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world is again divided into two 
hostile camps. The free world is 
once again forced into arming it- 
self against a tyranny which could 
destroy it. 


In area after area the same pattern 
seems discernible: soaring demands, 
shrinking resources, the consequent pres- 
sure toward rising real costs, the risk of 
wartime shortages, the ultimate threat of 
an arrest or decline in the standard of 
living we cherish and hope to help others 
attain.6 

* * * 


Most Americans have been nurtured 
on the romantic notion that technology 
will always come to the rescue with a 
new miracle whenever the need arises; 
after all, it gave us synthetic rubber and 
the atomic bomb in a hurry when the 
need was urgent. But isolated solutions 
of problems relating to individual mate- 
rials, no matter how dramatic, are no 
substitute for the broad frontal attack 
which technology needs to make on the 
materials problem as a whole. The criti- 
cism here is not of our technologists but 
of our past and present lack of concern, 
as a Nation, for the materials problem. 

Nor is having the technological an- 
swers enough; the new technology must 
be put to work. At best there is almost 
always a long time lag between the de- 
velopment of new techniques and the 
full reaping of their advantages.? 


These are some of the realities 
which must be faced in the years 
ahead. It will take more than faith 
in science and technology to solve 
the problems which rapidly grow- 
ing populations will create. 


HIGH BIRTH RATE NOT AN INDEX 
OF NATIONAL VIRILITY 


Other more subtle psychological 
factors which obstruct a rational 
understanding of the need to bal- 
ance births and deaths are the 
deep, unconscious feelings about 
sexual potency or impotency, pro- 
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jected to a group or national level. 
In Dr. Flugel’s words: 

We often seek to express through 
group action or group feeling desires 
that we dare not express on behalf of 
purely personal or selfish aims. ... In 
just such a way as this, men can and do 
resent any restrictions on the fertility 
of their group or race, when they would 
be ashamed to protest against restric- 
tions on their own sexual freedom.8 

A high birth rate generates a na- 
tional sense of pride, while a de- 
clining birth rate is sometimes 
associated with decadence. Cer- 
tainly the vitality of no nation is 
enhanced when too many people 
mean a relentless lowering of the 
average level of living of all. 


Yet so deep-seated is the obses- 
sion that only growing countries 
with a young population show vi- 
tality that, even in the most over- 
crowded corners of the world, the 
slightest decline in the birth rate 
may be labelled by politicians as an 
‘*unfavorable trend.”’ 

The illusionary nature of this 
attitude is illustrated by the fact 
that those countries which have 
achieved a balance in deaths and 
births are centers of progress in 
the modern era. A sharp decline 
in numbers—so often viewed with 
hysterical alarm—brought an eco- 
nomic and cultural renaissance to 
Ireland. There the population was 
cut in half between 1850 and 1950, 
and Ireland’s level of living rose 
from dire poverty to one of the 
highest in Europe. Irish arts and 
science are flourishing. 

Another fear closely related to 
that which is felt about a static 
and aging population is the fear 
that other groups will outbreed 
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one’s own group. A desire to hold 
one’s own against any rival group 
or nation overwhelms evaluation. 
While there may be agreement in 
principle that a controlled popula- 
tion is desirable, it is usually felt 
that limitation should begin else- 
where. The thought that some na- 
tions are attempting to stimulate a 
higher birth rate to build up fn- 
ture armies can cause other nations 
to reject the idea of lowering their 
own birth rates. 


During almost all of human his- 
tory high birth rates were essential 
for human survival. Expectancy 
of life in Greece during the early 
Bronze and Iron Ages could not 
have exceeded 20 years.® During 
man’s early history half of the chil- 
dren born died before reaching the 
age of one year. Disease, epidem- 
ics, starvation and catastrophe took 
a heavy toll at all ages. Under such 
circumstances high birth rates were 
essential for survival of the human 
race. Only those people with a 
high degree of fertility could pro- 
duce enough children to insure the 
survival of future generations. 

Modern man has not only in- 
herited the high natural fecundity 
of his primitive ancestors, he has 
also retained many attitudes and 
mores which lead to high fertility. 
With modern death rates—made 
possible by adequate food and mod- 
ern medicine—man has three times 
the inherent fecundity needed to 
maintain a slowly growing popula- 
tion. Natural fecundity combined 
with modern death rates is suffi- 
cient to double a population in 
less than 25 years. Even a modest 
public health program in areas of 
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uncontrolled birth rates can lead 
to a very rapid population growth. 
It is the reduction of the death 
rate without a corresponding re- 
duction of man’s primitive birth 
rate which has led to the four-fold 
increase in world population dur- 
ing the past 300 years. 


“FEAR MAKES MAN UNWISE .. .” 


While psychoanalysis is anathe- 
ma behind the Iron Curtain, no 
government has played upon the 
fears which condition a person’s 
thinking on population as skill- 
fully as the Soviets. To be effec- 
tive, destructive propaganda must 
create confusion in thought and in 
action. Soviet propaganda accom- 
plishes that by identifying all 
thoughts and arguments for popu- 
lation control with ‘‘murder’’ and 
Hitlerism.?° 


That a great deal of aggressive- 
ness in the world is inspired by 
fear is the belief of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, the eminent British philoso- 
pher who discusses life without 
fear in a recent book: 


Fear makes man unwise in the three 
great departments of human conduct: his 
dealings with nature, his dealings with 
other men, and his dealings with him- 
self... . The man who is not mastered 
by fear is much better able to think out 
what kind of action will minimize the 
danger. Fear frequently prevents people 
from admitting the danger which in fact 
they are fearing, and therefore causes 
them not to take precautions that wisdom 
would advise.!1 


The scientific attitude has the twofold 
merit of causing willingness to admit the 
evil and intelligence in the search for 
means of mitigating it. There are still 
many evils in the world, of which over- 
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population is perhaps the most menacing, 
in regard to which a large proportion of 
even the most civilized nations are wholly 
unscientific.12 

Before he became Director of the 
United Nations World Health Or- 
ganization, Dr. G. B. Chisholm 
made an eloquent plea for mankind 
to stop prostituting his noblest and 
highest development, his intellect, 
to the service of guilt and fear and 
shame.’* In some parts of the free 
world—especially in a few areas of 
intense population pressure, e.g., 
Japan, Ceylon and India—fear 
seems to be giving way to clear 
thinking and frank speaking.* 

Fortunately for mankind, the 
world has not yet reached the point 
of no return, population-wise. Peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that 
there is no quick and easy solution 
to the problems caused by popula- 
tion pressure. Recognition that 
these problems exist is the first step 
toward a solution. This can come 
only when people liberate them- 
selves from the fears which shackle 
their minds and their actions. 

Possibly if man can put more 
faith in his own capacity to utilize 
resources wisely and to order his 
own numbers in relation to them 
he will gain a new evaluation of 
security. He will then have less 
basis for fear than if his security 
lies in the illusion that a benevo- 
lent parent substitute — godfather 
or mother nature—will at all times 
provide for his needs. 

The future of the free world 
might well depend upon the speed 
with which mankind achieves free- 
dom from fear. 

Rosert C. Coox, Editor @ 
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Hidden Fears in the San Blas Country 


Dr. Clyde E. Keeler, writing 
from the San Blas country just 
South of Panama, reports how hid- 
den fears add to the perplexity of 
life in those parts: 


Once again I am spending a few weeks 
among the Caribe-Cuna Indians of the 
Caribbean Coast of Lower Panama. 


Several days before I arrived, an In- 
dian burnt up some rubbish on an island 
to clear it for farming, and in doing so 
he burnt up some old sticks and leaves 
that had been used as medicine pre- 
viously. The witch doctors decided that 
the devils were angy about this and espe- 
cially the souls of those persons who had 
died of tuberculosis and other diseases 
who had been treated with the burnt-up 
medicine. So they had to have a 4-day 
appeasement ceremony, with chanting and 
smoking of ceremonial cigars 1% feet 
long—putting the burning end into the 
mouth. On the fourth day, each family 

ent out somebody in a canoe with little 
ooden idols, armed with little spears, 


and water in shells, and hot pepper in- 
cense in gourds, and many palmtree 
crosses, and spiny stick crosses. These 
they set out along the path at the river 
and along the path on the offending 
island. 

A man called Sikwikolo has been seen 
in dreams by several people bring poison 
to them in a gourd shell. Of course, the 
man is possessed of the Devil, because 
he ate certain birds to increase his per- 
sonal powers without calling upon the 
services of the witch doctors. A man 
dreamed of Sikwikolo wearing a striped 
shirt and the next day the dreamer en- 
countered a snake. Sikwikolo caused this 
so for a week they have discussed at the 
Council Hall, sometimes twice a day, 
what to do with Sikwikolo. They decided 
to make him unconscious with tar smoke 
and then to give him a small dose of 
Inanusu root with which they kill dogs 
and cats. Four years ago on a neighbor- 
ing island they chopped a woman into 
little pieces because she had been seen 
in the dreams of people bringing poison 
to them. 
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